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"HERMES DISKOBOLOS" 



When Mr. Georg Habich, a few years ago,^ attempted to 
overthrow the accepted identification of a marble statue ^ in 
the Vatican as a discus-thrower, and endeavored to prove that 
the statue was a copy of the Hermes Diskobolos by Naukydes, 
he advanced two main arguments. One was based on his ob- 
servation that not one of the many discus-throwers on vase- 
paintings resembled the marble statue. This observation is 
no longer correct, there is a figure on an unpublished red- 
figured deinos ^ in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston which 
does resemble the statue (Fig. 1). The only noteworthy 
difference between the two figures is that the Boston athlete 
seems to be walking, while the Vatican athlete is represented 
as standing ; the other differences are slight and readily under- 
stood, if one assumes that the vase-painting exhibits the adap- 
tation of a statuary type. 

One of Mr. Habich's arguments is thus invalidated, and it 
becomes a duty to investigate more carefully also the worth 
of his second argument. He has based it on his interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Philostratus * and his personal view of how 
a discus-thrower ought to take his stand, viz. with his left leg 
in advance. The Vatican statue has the right leg advanced. 

1 Jahrhuch d. kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. July, 1898. 

2 Mus. Vatic, no. 1615 ; Friederichs-Wolters, no. 465 ; Baumeister's Denk- 
mdler, I, fig. 503, or Springer-Michaelis, Handhuch der Kunstgeschichte, fig. 406. 

8 Mentioned by Mr. E. Robinson in the Tioenty-first Annual Beport (for 
1896) to the Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts^ p. 33, no. 2 ; also 
Arch. Anz. 1897. 

* Imag. I, 24. 
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Mr. Habich will undoubtedly be the first to acknowledge the 
insufficiency of an argument based solely upon subjective con- 
siderations; and the investigation, therefore, resolves itself to 
the interpretation of the passage in Philostratus, which reads : 

^a\/3U Bta/c€'^Q)(TTat fjLt/cpa /cal airo^paxra 
kvl iarcoTt^ rj Bt) to kcltottlv /cal to 
Be^tov cr/ce\o9 av€')(0V(Ta irpavrj to, 
efjLTrpoaOev ipyd^eTut /cal /covipi^ovaa 
5 OuTepov Tolv (T/ce\olv^ o ')(pr} avvava- 
irdWecrOaL /cal av/jLiropeveaOat r^ Be^ta, 
TO Be (T')(rifJba tov Bia/cov dv€')(0VT0^ 
e^aWd^avTa ttjv Ke<^a\r]V iirl Be^td 
)(pr) /cvpTOvaOat ToaovTOV^ oaov vTrojSXeyjrac 
10 Ta TrXevpd /cal piirTelv^ olov dvt/jLcjVTa 
/cal 7rpo(T€/JL/3dXXovTa Toh Be^toh irda-i. 

The only reference to the relative position of the legs is con- 
tained in TO /caTOTTiv^ and the question arises whether Philostra- 
tus was speaking of both legs when he said to /cdToiriv /cal to 
Be^Lov (TK€\o^ (the leg in the rear and the right leg), or whether 
he was only speaking of 'the right leg in the rear.' Gram- 
matically it is possible to interpret the passage either way, 
especially if one remembers the aversion which many writers 
had to using the word dpiaTepo^, ' left,' which was believed to 
be a word of ill omen. The context of the passage, however, 
shows that to /cdTOTrtv does not refer to the right leg, because 
the peculiar shape of the little stand (irpavri tcl efxirpoaOev) 
relieved 'the other' (OdTepov) leg of much of the weight of 
the body. ' The other ' ^ is the left leg, because it is con- 
trasted with the Be^iov (tk€\o<^ just mentioned. If the left 
leg, therefore, bears less of the weight of the body, it must 
be in the rear, for the very slope of the base implies the lean- 

1 Even without reference to a preceding 5e^t6s, Odrepos is commonly used o! 
the ' left.' Very rarely it is used of the ' right,' and then only if the * left ' has 
previously been mentioned ; e.g. II. XVI, 734, (tkollti eyxos exw*/, €T^pr]<pi d^ M^ero 
irirpov. 
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Figure 1. — Discus-thrower on an Attic Red-figured Vase in the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 



iiig forward of the body, and consequently its weight being 
supported by tlie advanced leg. 

The whole passage, freely translated, reads as follows : 

" A stnall stand of earth is thrown up big enough to support one man 
who stands on it with both feet, of which the left is in the rear. This base 
is made sloping to the front, and by this device enables the left leg to get 
free of much of the weight of the body ; for this left leg must accompany 
the violent forward movement of the right side. 

" The discus-thrower himself ought to stand as follows : with his head 
turned to the right he ought to stoop enough to be able to glance along 
his ribs. When he is making the throw he must, as it were, straighten up 
with a jump and throw in the additional weight of his entire right side." 
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The first part of the passage contains the description of the 
^aX^k and the first position of the athlete on it ; the second 
part describes his second position, when he is ready to hurl the 
discus, and has stooped and twisted himself like the discus- 
thrower after Myron. The athlete has not changed the posi- 
tion of his legs (Myron's statue has the right leg in advance), 
because a change of legs is useless unless it is accompanied by 
a forward movement of the body to add weight to the throw ; 
and on a small /3aX/3t9, just "big enough to support one man," 
this is obviously impossible, for the left foot cannot advance 
beyond the spot held by the right foot, and in a change of 
legs, therefore, would compel the right foot actually to make 
a move backward, thereby retarding the throw, rather than 
accelerating it. 

Modern athletes, and Mr. Habich with them, do not agree 
with Philostratus ; they do not use a base from which to hurl 
the discus, nor do they make a " stationary " throw, but one 
"on the jump"; they even say that it would be impossible 
for them to throw the discus far, if they were to follow the 
instructions of Philostratus. This, however, does not invali- 
date the testimony of Philostratus for the interpretation of 
ancient representations of discus-throwers. Philostratus found 
in the description of a painting the immediate cause for his 
discussion of the discus -throw, and his descriptions of the posi- 
tions of the athlete were probably based upon his personal 
knowledge of famous statues. His second position, therefore, 
agrees with the discus-thrower after Myron, while his indi- 
cated first position is a fairly accurate description of the Vati- 
can figure. It is, therefore, clear that Philostratus at least 
saw in this figure, or the type which it preserves, an actual 
athlete. To use him as authority against such an interpreta- 
tion of the statue is obviously inadmissible. 

Both arguments of Mr. Habich are, therefore, invalid; and 
his assertion as to how a discus-thrower ought to take his stand 
cannot prove his case. If Mr. Habich, on the other hand, is 
right, and if really the discus cannot, or could not, be thrown 
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by a man who has taken his stand with his right leg in advance, 
then he has simply added one more instance to the many al- 
ready known that prove that the ancients took liberties in 
representing subjects from life. They sought to represent the 
" idea," and were little concerned with the detailed fidelity of 
their representations. 

Edmund yon Mach. 



